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The purpose of the American Medallic Sculpture Association (AMSA| 

is to encourage the creation and study of medallic sculpture in North America. 

All who are interested are welcomed as members. Our aim is to disseminate 

information and add impetus in making medallic sculpture a vital and viable art form in this country. 
AMSA organizes exhibitions, produces a journal and holds meetings in New York City. 

Membership is $25 per year. 

Inquiries should be addressed to George Cuhaj, P.O. Box 6021, Long Island City, NY 11106. 
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Correction: 
We should like to apologize for our error on the title page of Medallic Sculpture, no. 2 (Fall, 1985). 
The last two lines from the bottom of the page should have read: 
Cover Illustrations: by Elizabeth Jones, United States five dollar coin, struck gold, 21.5 mm. (clockwise, from top) 
Bas-Reliefs by Al Charley Back: Reverses of medals and coin listed above. 


On Lettering and Perspective 


by Edward R. Grove 
Medallist/Sculptor 


The inscription on a medal or coinis as much aclue to the taste and experience of 
the sculptor as the more obvious elements of design and modeling. Critical study of 
his predecessors and contemporaries will serve to sharpen an artist's judgment and 
force him to be more analytical concerning the good and bad points in other's work 
and in his own, as well. There seems to be no short-cut to the acquisition of 
this faculty. 

Of primary concern to the medallist is the choice of style and the most pleasant 
arrangement of the inscription in relation to the main elements of the design. Of 
nearly equal importance is the careful spacing of the letters and words. Excellently 
shaped letters that are well spaced and incorporated almost unobtrusively into 
the composition contribute significantly to the effectiveness of the final result. 

Beauty of form in medallic lettering may occasionally out weigh the need for 
ligibility. In this latter half of the twentieth century we are so accustomed to the 
continual insistence on legibility from the standpoint of the printed word. We tend 
to forget that the element of time does not apply to medallic work. Possibly 
nothing we read in the course of a year has less relation to time than the inscription 
on a medal. We do not need to read the message instantly. Examined leisurely, in 
pleasant contrast to our usually hurried perusal of newspapers, 
advertisements, road signs, even books and menus, the medallic inscription 
somehow seems isolated from the rapid stream of visual communication which 
flows before our eyes every day. Perhaps this may be one of its more subtle 
attractions. It invites us to step aside for a moment and relax in the contemplation 
of a miniature work of art. 

In choosing a truly appropriate style of lettering for a particular design, the 
medallist draws upon his recollections and searches his reference books and type 
guides. Examples of fine lettering are often found in unexpected places. It is well to 
be on the alert for them at all times, even when travelling. 

If the medal is to commemorate an historical event or personage, the artist may 
review the styles in use at that time in history, and experiment with those forms and 
proportions. An interesting example of this was the development of an alphabet 
for the set of four coins commissioned by the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Knights 
of Malta, U.S.A., to honor the 1965 Quadricentennial of the Great Siege of Malta by 
the Turks in 1565. The author had been familiar with the cast inscriptions on the 
magnificent bronze doors of the great cathedrals at Pisa, Italy and at Monreale, 
Sicily. Only slight modification was necessary to integrate these ancient forms, 
executed by Bonnanus of Pisa in 1176, into the designs for the commission. 

See figures | to 3. 

If the style which would be correct historically has little to recommend it 
otherwise, the sculptor may decide to use a variation of the classic Roman or 
sans-serif Gothic, both of which are always acceptable. A strictly contemporary 
medal, on the other hand, requires just as much thought. Many of the most 
Figure 1. Door of S. Raniero Cathedral, attractive type faces and alphabets of today will become passe in a short time. The 
Pisa, Italy. medallist, therefore, must select and modify with restraint to attain an effect which 








Figure 3. Completing plaster reverse used on “Siege Coins” for the 
Figure 2. Pencil study of above inscription. Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Knights of Malta. 
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will not be regretted in a few years’ time. The Chris Schenkel Medallion illustrates 
the adaptation of a contemporary type face to a medallic inscription, figure 4. 

The book, Lettering on Buildings by Nicolete Gray, published by Reinhold in 
1960, is a well illustrated British book which analyses and compares trends in the 
design of lettering. The development through various applications is traced on the 
architecture, monuments and manuscripts of many centuries. One of the very 
few significant volumes available for the medallic designer, the book opens one’s 
eyes to the wide horizons of our alphabet and portrays how it has been 
simplified, stylized, refined or embellished by carvers, calligraphers and designers 
since the days of the Romans. 

Regardless of the period of the design, the great majority of medals still employ 
either a radial or horizontal placing of the inscription or a combination of both. Even 
vertical, diagonal and free form arrangements are found occasionally. The author's 
personal preference is toward the inclusion of one or two horizontal lines, at least, 
even though the composition may demand that most of the inscription be 
placed around the circumference. These level lines immediately give an 
equilibrium to the circular form, pinning it down to a specific axis from which the 
eye can more comfortably enjoy the entire composition. 

Skill and experience are involved when laying out the lettering on a radius. When 
the design calls for this the simplest way is to measure the circumference of the 
bottom line (diameter x 3.14} and lay out this same length on paper or bristol board 
in a straight line. If there seems to be too many characters for the available length, it 
usually is better to reduce slightly both the height and width of the letters 
required, rather than to sacrifice a pleasing proportion by condensing the letters 
into a limited space. The eye, one must remember, is much more accustomed to 
reading letters in a horizontal arrangement. Placing them on aradium at once affects 
the legibility. 

Arranging the letters for optimum spacing is simplified by the use of a layout 
‘plat’ which the author has developed. This is a piece of bristol board with a vertical 
center line drawn in pencil. The bristol board should be about six by six inches fora 
three inch diameter medal. From the center of the plat mark with a compass the 
one and one half inch radius and the location of the top and bottom guidelines for 
the rim inscription. Next, lay out with the same compass settings the guidelines on 
the tracing paper. It is best, at this point, to reinforce the center area of the tracing 
paper with a small piece of drafting tape. This is done to reduce the wear on the 
center hole in the thin material. Next, the tracing paper with the guidelines on the 
underside is attached to the bristol with a pin pushed through the two center holes. 
One now is ready to begin pencilling in the letters. Beginning at the top of the circle 
each letter is done one by one. This method allows the maximum freedom of 
spacing to attain the most pleasant balance of one letter to another. 

One should be flexible when shaping the letters on a curve. Some are definitely 
more adaptable to either an inside or outside radius. For instance the letters 
V,W,T,P,F and Y work beautifully on the outside, but sometimes present awkward 
problems of spacing and balance when used on an inside curve. The reverse is true of 
the letters J,A and L. The last of these is our most painfully unbalanced letter. The 
Greeks handled it much better! The serif, originally invented as a device for evening 
the tops and bottom of carved Roman capitals, can be very useful in balancing 
ill-fitting pair of letters. Unavoidably empty spaces around the letters A,V|L, etc., 
may be somewhat reduced by subtle elongation of the normal serif. 

During the initial stages of the modelling itself, it sometimes becomes necessary 
to check the concentric lines of lettering on the original basin. This is done after the 
center of the basin has been covered with the plastiline. Rather than install a false 
center when modelling the original master basin which would disrupt the modeling, 
it is simpler and safer to make a small template from two pieces of mat board or 
cardboard, as shown in figure 5, with small, precisely located holes through which a 
pencil point will verify the trueness of the guide lines as it rides around the 
shoulder of the basin. Again, if one needs to do this on the subsequent stage, that is 
the negative plaster, a simpler, one piece template will suffice without scarring 
the center. Make sure it is cut to fit perfectly the precise radius at the inside corner 
of the mold, figure 6. 

Many graphic designers work almost exclusively on translucent layout paper. 
One may also use a more transparent tracing paper which is suitable for medallic 
designing, as well. In laying out lettering, for instance, all the guide lines are drawn 
on one side of a tracing sheet, then the letter forms and the spacing are worked out 
conveniently on the other side, over a sheet of smooth bristol. In this manner, 
erasing and refining may be done freely without disturbing the guide lines beneath. 

A secondary benefit of working on tracing paper is the ease with which one can 
flip the drawing and examine not only the balance and spacing of the lettering, but 
the overall effect of the design in reverse. And when the model has advanced to 





Figure 4. 


“Chris Schenkel Medallion” 
obverse and reverse 














This curve corresponds with 
radius of shoulder of the 
plaster basin, and is 
slightly bevelled to 
fit the outside 
angle. 






PLASTILINE 


PLASTER BASIN 


Figure 5. Drawing of shoulder template and its use. 





PLASTER NEGATIVE 


Figure 6. Drawing of ‘inside’ shoulder template. 








Figure 7. Obverse model, “Doolittle Raid 
on Tokyo” WWII Series. 





Figure 8. “Westminster Abbey” issue for Britannia Comm. Society. 


the negative plaster stage, it is an easy matter to compare it with the back side of the 
original drawing. 

This same convenience will be found when the design involves the use of 
perspective. Vanishing or view-points can be established on a grid of lines on one 
side of the tracing. Then on the reverse side, the forms of the design can be 
constructed with accuracy over this mechanically correct skeleton. Emphasis can 
be given to key points of the design by deliberate distortions of the structure 
resulting in a freer, more individual effect. 

The reverse of The Doolittle Raid on Tokyo issue from the World War II series is 
an example of the construction discussed above. The moment shown in the vignette 
was the take-off of General Doolittle’s B-25 plane from the pitching deck of the 
U.S.S. Hornet, the heavily escorted carrier which had carried the land based bombers 
to within seven hundred miles of Tokyo. Drawn from several photos of the event 
which were taken from different points of view, the composition carries an illusion 
of depth which could not have been achieved without a carefully scaled 
groundwork. See figure 7. 

Architecture has long been a challenging subject for the medallist. Achieving a 
convincing portrayal of an important edifice requires more than a passing 
acquaintance with perspective. The lower the degree of relief, as in the coin-medal, 
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the more vital becomes the accuracy and integrity of the drawing and the more 
the emphasis shifts from the customary three dimensions to two. 

For the Britannia Commemorative Society, the author designed and sculptured 
the models for the Westminster Abbey issue in 1971. As illustrated in figure 8, the 
medal depicts two views of the historic cathedral, exterior and interior. It is still the 
single most difficult technical achievement among all of the relief sculpture done 
by the author. Instead of the usual three stages, five were required for both obverse 
and reverse. The subtlety of modeling demanded by the almost impossible 
compression of depth is an extreme example of the importance of an accurate 
rendering of perspective. The interior area of the cathedral shown on the reverse of 
the medal actually extends 220 feet. On the nine inch diameter model, the author 
had 3/32 of aninch in which to create this illusion of distance. To complicate things 
a bit more, much of the pictorial reference material had been photographed with a 
wide-angle lens causing architectural distortions which had to be corrected in 
the designs. 

By contrast, a simple near silhouette of the new Rehabilitation Institute of 
Chicago appears in the background of the reverse for the medal executed for the 
dedication of that building in 1974, figure 9. Fortunately, the piece was in high relief 
and the only real problem was with the depth of lettering which had considerable 
variation due to the contours of the building behind. 

The basic principles of pictorial perspective and the elementary means of 
creating the feeling of space and atmosphere on a flat, two-dimensional plane are 





vitally needed tools of the relief sculptor. It is chiefly in the realm of the pictorial Figure 9. Reverse of “Founder's Medal” 
that the work of the medallist most closely parallels the techniques of the awarded annually by the Rehabilitation 
painter and draftsman. Like them, the medallist’s familiarty with the tenets of Institute of Chicago. 


perspective facilitate a successful translation of his designs into the illusory 
medium of bas-relief. This is midway, one might say, between the flat planes of the 
painter and the solid forms of the sculptor. The medallist, ideally, should be a 
master of both. 

The preceding is a chapter from Mr. Grove’s forthcoming book, Art in Your 
Pocket: The World of Coins and Medals and How They are Made. 


F.I.D.E.M. ’87 


Our fourth issue, planned for the fall of 1986, will feature “F.I.D.E.M.’87.” We urge you to make plans now to attend the first 
F.I.D.E.M. Congress to be held in the United States. Come to Colorado Springs, Colorado, for the International Congress and 
Exposition, September 11-15, 1987. Artists’ submissions, no doubt, will be called for by the United States delegate early in 
1987. Have your work included. Now is the time to begin the creation of medals of which we may all be proud. 


FOUNDRY CASTING SERVICE OFFERED FREE TO AMSA MEMBERS 


AMSA has made an agreement with Steve Brown of C.A. Brown, Inc., 315 Wellington Ave., Cranston, RI 
02910; telephone (401) 781-6076, to produce castings of members’ original wax models. As mentioned in the 
last newsletter from President Alan Stahl, each member is entitled to have one medal cast in bronze at the 
expense of AMSA. 

Send two copies of your wax model directly to the Brown Foundry. They will send the bronze medal back 
to you as soon as it is cast. Two wax copies are needed in case of any casting mishap; you should also 
keep another example from which you can produce more waxes should these be lost in the mail. The 

‘maximum dimensions are 3 inches by 3 inches with a maximum thickness of 1 inch. Undercutting 
is permitted (this is one of the advantages of casting). Avoid waxes with a high plastic content, which may 
cause problems in casting. Make sure your models are perfectly clean, with no protrusions or imperfections 
that you don’t want on the finished medal. 

Pack your waxes very carefully, as they can break in the mail; your best bet is to wrap them separately and 
put them into individual boxes, which you then place in a well padded sturdy box for mailing. 

The cast medal you receive will probably need chasing and patina. AMSA is planning a workshop on this 
in the fall in New York; those of you in other parts of the U.S. and Canada may want to get together and 
share your experience on this subject. 

Another possibility is to hire Brown or another professional such as Hugo Greco (364 Greenwood Ave., 
Bethel, CT 06801; tel. (203) 798-7804) to do the finishing for you. Remember, AMSA is paying to have 
one medal cast for you by the Brown Foundry; should you decide that you wish to have more foundry work 
done (and we hope you will), it’s up to you to make arrangements with Brown or another foundry. The 
deadline for this offer is December 31, 1986. Good luck; we hope to see the results of your work, and if you 
are not now an AMSA member ... this is a great reason to join. 


A Medal Commemorating the Numismatic Museum of Bogota 


by Leopoldo Cancio 
Numismatist, Washington D.C. 


On July 20, 1961, Columbia's Independence Day, the central bank of Columbia, the Banco de la Republica, opened the doors 
of its newly created Numismatic Museum to the public. The museum was located in the building of the viceroyal mint of 
Bogota, a magnificent structure in the heart of the old Spanish city. The Bogota mint had been established in 1620 forthe main 
purpose of striking gold and silver mined locally. This was almost three generations before any other Spanish American mint 
was allowed to handle gold, the most precious of all monetary metals. To commemorate the opening of the museum in the old 
mint, the central bank had a medal struck (figure 1). 


Figure 1. Medal struck in Colombia, 
1961, to commemorate the Numismatic 
Museum of Bogota. 





Figures 2 and 3. Doubloons struck at 
the Nuevo Reino Mint, Bogota, 
Colombia, ca. 1628. 
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Description 


Obv: .20.DEJULIO. around the top border and .DE.1961. at the bottom. All in incuse letters. 
In the center is illustrated the obverse and reverse of a Bogota gold doubloon of the earliest 
known issue. 


Rev: BANCO DE LA/MUSEO/NUMISMATICO/BOGOTA/COLOMBIA/REPUBLICA. The 
large initials of the first and last lines are raised, all the other letters are incuse. The 
proportions and distribution of the letters create a pleasing design. 


Artist: Unknown 

Metal: Silver. The writer has been unable to discover if other metals were used. 

Weight: 29.2 grams 

Specific gravity: 9.54, giving an approximate fineness of 50% silver 

Diameter: 4.4 centimeters 

Axis: twelve o'clock 

Method of Manufacture: struck from engraved dies. Some fine edge cracks developed 
in striking. 

Dies: Rather roughly prepared. The writer would call the work primitive. The fields have 
not been polished properly. Concentric circles are noticeable on both sides and the compass 
point is discernible in the reverse. Convex dies produce concave fields on both sides. 

Flan: Poorly prepared. One wonders whether all this elementary roughness has not been 
intentional. The rim is raised and the edge is plain. 

Mint: There is no mint mark, but one may assume that the piece was struck in Bogota. 

Number Issued: Unknown, but the medal is certainly scarce. The American Numismatic 
Society does not have a specimen in their collection. 

Place of Acquisition: The available specimen was bought at auction in New York City. 


General Comment: One questions immediately whether the successful 
simplicity is achieved by design, or happenchance. The undeniable fact is that the 
simplicity of the medal is most attractive, particularly when one compares it to 
some of the baroque complications of other modern works. With ordinary tools and 
simple devices, the artist has achieved a piece that has artisitc merit. The doubloon 
is a faithful copy of the actual coin. It very well may be the result of a cast of one of 
the El Mesuno gold pieces in the cabinet of the new museum. 


Historical Background 


In order to understand the importance of the holdings of the Numismatic Museum 
and to place them in the correct perspective, the writer must point out some 
historical facts pertaining to Colombia and its mint at Bogota. Something should be 
said also about the El Mesuno hoard of gold doubloons. 

During the centuries of Spanish domination, Colombia, originally called the New 
Kingdom of Granada, and later the Viceroyalty of Santa Fe, was in reality the El 
Dorado of ancient legends. Untold quantities of gold and emeralds were extracted 
from its mines and all this wealth was shipped down the mighty Magdalena river to 
be loaded in the fleets which carried the riches of the New World to Europe for 
wasting in interminable world wars. Incidentally, one should not forget that 
Colombia produced scarcely any silver; most of it was the by-product of gold refining. 

So much gold was being mined in the New Kingdom that the Colombians soon 
convinced the King of Spain that they should be authorized to mint it. Laws 
establishing the new mint were passed in 1620. Officially, the first gold was struck 
at Bogota in December 1627. On the doubloon pictured on this medal, the initials 
NR on the obverse of the coin stand for Nuevo Reino (the New Kingdom). The P 
stands for Miguel Pinto, the first assayer of the new mint. The 2 on the right side of 
the obverse signifies a doubloon, that is two escudos, ora double escudo. Originally, 
a doubloon was strickly a double escudo and not just any Spanish gold piece, 
regardless of size. Two actual doubloons of the NR mint are illustrated here 
(figures 2 and 3). 
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No scandal ever stained the reputation of the mint officials of Bogota. For two 
centuries the weight and fineness were reasonably accurate, and within legal 
tolerances. The coins were well struck when one considers the rough equipment 
then available. Colombians must have been very honest, indeed, to have handled 
tons and tons of gold without scandal. It is well known that before the mints of 
Mexico and Lima were authorized to strike gold in the late 17th century, Mexican 
and Peruvian gold was often transported to Bogota and entrusted to the Nuevo 
Reino mint to be struck into coin there. This became a controversial matter because 
the NR mint was supposed to coin domestic gold and not ‘foreign’ gold on which the 
quinto tax had not been paid in Colombia. 

The Nuevo Reino doubloons were practically unknown until 1936 when the El 
Mesuno hoard was dug up on the shores of an island in the Magdalena River near the 
city of Honda. Some 1,500 doubloons in uncirculated condition as well as other 
treasures were found by two poor fishermen. It is said that their good luck enabled 
them to purchase new homes for their families. Several hundred of the pieces were 
purchased by the central bank. In 1959 the writer saw in the central bank’s vaults 
what was left of the hoard—some four or five hundred pieces. The El Mesuno 
doubloons are, undoubtedly, the jewel in the crown of the Numismatic Museum, 
and this medal rightly presents one of them in celebration of the museum’s 
numismatic treasures. 

The doorway to the Bogota mint is shown on a medal (figure 4) struck in 1956 to 
commemorate the creation of the mint in 1620 and reconstruction of the earlier Figure 4, Medal struck in Colombia 
mint building in 1756. Now this fine structure houses the Colombian Numismatic 1956, to commemorate the creation of 
Museum. The reader must keep in mind that through these fine portals passed the Bogota Mint in 1620 and its 
much of the Spanish gold of El Dorado. reconstruction in 1756. 





Notes 


1. The only published information which the writer has been able to obtain is from a list of Colombian medals which appeared in the 
Boletin Numismatico, Bogota, from which the following is translated: “Commemoration: Inaugural of the Numismatic Museum. Date: 
1961. Reverse and Obverse: NRP first gold coin in America. Around: July 20 (above) of 1961 (below). Legend: Bank of the Republic 
Numismatic Museum Bogota Colombia. Metal: silver. In his Historia de la Casa de Moneda, Senor Barriga, then Director of the Mint, does not 
mention the medal in question. 

2. The Spanish tax on precious metals was 20%, that is one fifth or one quinto of value. 
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James A. Baker III 
Dem, Secretary of the Treasury 
Medal 












The United States Mint recently announced the issuance of the The 76mm bronze medal for sale to the public is Number 231 on 
Secretary of the Treasury James A. Baker III Medal. the Mint’s Medals List and sells for $15 over-the-counter at the 

Secretary Baker's medal is part of the Secretaries of the Treasury sales areas in Washington, D.C., San Francisco, Denver, and 
Series medals manufactured by the United States Mint. The Mint'’s Philadelphia. The medal sells for $16 if ordered by mail. A money 
Chief Sculptor and Engraver, Elizabeth Jones, designed and order or check made payable to the United States Mint should be 
prepared the model for the obverse. The reverse model was directed to: United States Mint, P.O. Box 500, Philadelphia, 
executed by Matthew Peloso, also a Mint Sculptor and Engraver. PA 19105. 


Fine Art Casting 


by Susan Murar, Medallic Sculptor, 
Toronto, Canada 





SUSAN MURAR. Medal commemorating Canadian Physicians for African Refugees in the Sudan. ca. 115mm. Photo by Rafy. 


Throughout history there have been many poetic images 
of molten bronze which have described the power, 
excitement, and romance of the foundry and of Vulcan’s 
flame. Working with bronze has been said to be a religious, 
mystical and elite experience. The words power and 
majesty have been used to describe the pour. Foundrymen 
have been referred to as great and good. They have described 
themselves as “We who sing the song of fire.” 

Modern medallists fit into this mould, if you will, of time- 
honored artists and crafts people involved with the lost wax 
method which dates back more than 3,700 years. Today we 
have learned tremendous respect for a process that was first 
used during the Shang Dynasty in China. It was devised 


between 1766-1122 B.C. by artisans casting in metal who 
sought to retain all the details of their original sculpture. 

Learning about the technical requirements and 
procedures of working with bronze in the modern art 
foundry is probably one of the most crucial assignments 
for the medallic artist today. In a time when expertise is 
reaching to the outer realms, it is understandable that the 
artist, who still molds the earth in his hands in order to 
create a shape, sometimes lives in confusion about 
machines and technology. The earthen image is taken as 
the model from the artist’s hands. 

Technology then seems to possess it until the final metal 
form is again held in the hands of an admiring collector who 


may cherish it in much the same way as the original artist. 
Perhaps these technological processes have always seemed 
somewhat remote for the artist whose needs are bound so 
closely to the earth. Yet the medallic artist is able to 
complete his work only by braving the great divide between 
a fistful of clay, plasticine, or wax and the specializations of 
the technology of casting. 

Artcast, Inc. in Georgetown, Ontario, one of Canada’s 
most highly regarded foundries, specializes in fine art 
castings. They still use this antiquated yet state-of-the-art 
method requiring some thirty exacting operations to 
complete a casting in much the same way as did the Aztecs, 
ancient Egyptians, South American Incas, and Renaissance 
sculptors, such as Benevenuto Cellini. Today at Artcast, 
silicon bronze, composed of 91% copper, 4.5% zinc, and 4.5% 
silicone, is used to produce exceptionally fine details 
with the lost wax process. 

When speaking about his company’s attitude toward 
quality, Artcast’s president, Eric Knoespel, said to the author 
very soon after meeting, “Why should there be a difference 
in quality between something you hold in your hand to 
admire, and something that flies to the moon?” Certainly 
this is what every medallic artist should hear from the 
foundries responsible for casting their work. 

With a background of European trade school and many 
years of experience in a precision casting foundry, Eric 
Knoespel detached himself from the industrial side of 
casting to form Artcast, Inc., Canada’s first professional art 
foundry. The president's twenty-five years of training in the 
lost wax process is applied today to Artcast’s fine art pieces. 
Knoespel has said that he also expects the same quality of 
workmanship from the artists who use his foundry, and he 
is prepared to help them in every way he can. A basic 
understanding of foundry process and learning about the 
individual responsibilities of both the artist and the 
foundry, he says, often bridges the gap between an 
unsatisfactory medal and one that is highly admired 
regionally and internationally. 

Initially the medallist must supply the foundry with an 
original model. If this is of a material other than wax, such 
as clay, plaster, wood, or marble, a flexible rubber mould is 
made by the artist or a professional mouldmaker. Wax is 
poured or painted into the mould to produce a wax 
duplicate of the original medal. At this point the foundry 
takes over, and a network of wax rods is fused to the wax 
duplicate of the medal. This is the sprue system with 
runners, gates and risers which will eventually channel the 
molten bronze into the medal. The sprued wax model is 
dipped alternately into a liquid ceramic slurry followed by 
fine stucco. This is repeated several times until the piece is 
encased in a strong shell. With the use of an autoclave, a 
high pressure steam vessel, the wax is melted out of the 
ceramic shell. From this process comes the term lost wax. 
Next, the empty shell is cured in a preheated kiln and set 
into sand with the help of a fluidizer. Molten bronze, heated 
to approximately 2,000 degrees fahrenheit, is poured into 
the shell. After cooling, the shell material is chipped away 
and the sprue system cut off from the bronze. The areas 
where the spueling was attached will be chased using files, 
chisels, and other tools to restore the texture of the original. 
Following this process, the medal is finished to the artist's 
specifications. This may include a patination or high 
polish. 


There are some crucial points that a medallic artist 
should keep in mind when working with the foundry to 
turn out a good casting of his medal. The first responsibility 
belongs to the artist. The wax model that the artist hands to 
the foundry must be perfect. It must be precise for a precise 
casting. The artist, therefore, needs to refine the surface 
texture of the model and the details of the design. After the 
wax is poured into the mould and cools, the artist should 
check for flow lines, pinholes, air bubbles, ripples, and for 
missed details. All edges of the design and of the actual 
medal must be clearly defined. After the wax model has 
been transported to the foundry, the artist must look for any 
distortion which may have happened in transit. 

Artcast sometimes advises the artist to use its facilities 
and technicians to properly prepare the wax. This process 
may take up to three days at the foundry and appear to the 
artist to be a loss of valuable time away from the art studio; 
however, the knowledge gained will be invaluable and the 
result will be finer castings produced in the future. 

Even before the wax is poured, it is a good idea for the 
artist to contact the foundry and ask their advice, 
particularly on the type of wax to use. The wax must have 
just the right amount of flexibility and firmness for the 
casting. This means that it should be stable at room 
temperature, slightly harder for very small medals, and 
slightly softer and more flexible for larger shapes in order to 
accomodate the stress of removing them from moulds. 
Artcast has found that although certain jewelry waxes are 
clean to work with and produce fine bas-relief design, they 
do not melt quickly enough and expand when high pressure 
steam is used to de-wax the shells and may result in 
cracked shells. 

The second responsibility is that of the foundry. The 
sprueing system has to be perfect. One must remember that 
medals do present certain problems that do not occur in 
other three-dimensional castings. If the medal is two-sided, 
a ‘gate’ cannot be put on either the obverse or reverse 
because of the design. It, therefore, has to be located on the 
often rounded, narrow edge of the medal. 

As a medal usually is not of uniform thickness, additional 
problems may be presented. Normally in hollow casting of 
three-dimensional forms a uniform thickness is maintained 
and the foundry is able to determine the correct temperature 
of bronze for the pour. A consistently thin medal would 
require a hotter pour, and a thick medal would require a 
lower temperature bronze. When a high and low relief is 
incorporated in a medal, however, the foundryman has to 
try to reach a compromise. This varies, of course, with the 
requirements of each medal. If the temperature is too low, it 
will result in the cooling and solidifying of the bronze near 
the gate before the pour is complete. This means that the 
heavier, isolated sections of the design will not have been 
‘fed’ enough metal to fill that void. As the bronze cools, a 
shrinkage occurs which results in a collapse in the surface 
of the medal. 

Ultimately, the artist must continue to work toward his 
artistic vision regardless of the technical difficulties facing 
the foundry in the casting process. The experienced foundry 
will always try to understand this necessary artistic priority. 
Conversely, if a medallic artist is more aware of the technical 
complexities of casting medals, the relationship with the 
foundry will be enhanced. Cooperatively, both may strive 
toward the production of better medals. 


The Medals of Saint Elizabeth Ann Seton 


by Raymond ]. Hebert 
National Numismatic Collections, Smithsonian Institution 


Elizabeth Ann Seton, the first person born in America to 
be canonized by the Roman Catholic Church, was, indeed, a 
remarkable woman. As a mother, teacher, and foundress of a 
religious sisterhood, she led an amazing life which has been 
commemorated on a number of interesting medals. My 
interest in this talented lady was awakened by the 
acquisition of several of her devotional medals in which she 
is termed Venerable, Blessed and Saint. Looking for more 
information, I wrote to the Provincial House at Emmitsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and was invited by the archivist, Sister 
Aloysia Dugan, to examine the collection and documen- 
tation. I did visit the Daughters of Charity and was 
pleasantly surprised to find the medals that form the bulk 
of the catalogue presented here. The following account of 
her life and work will provide, I believe, further meaning for 
the medals commemorating this outstanding woman. 

Elizabeth Ann was born in New York City on August 28, 
1774. Her parents, Dr. Richard Bayley and Catharine 
Charlton Bayley, were of colonial stock and distinguished 
family backgrounds. On January 25, 1794, Elizabeth Ann 
married a wealthy young merchant, William Magee Seton. 
Of this union were born two sons and three daughters. Two 
of her sons, William III and Richard, later served in the 
United States Navy. 


“...1In a house that was small but 
with ample space for charity, she 
sowed a seed in America which by 
divine grace grew into a large tree.” 
Pope John XXIII 


Despite her domestic responsibilities, the young mother 
found time to care for the poor. She came to be called “The 
Protestant Sister of Charity.” In 1797, together with Isabella 
Marshall Graham and others, Elizabeth organized the 
Society for the Relief of Poor Widows with Small Children. 
This became the first charitable organization in New York 
City, perhaps in the United States as well. 

In 1803 the Setons and their eldest daughter, Anna Maria, 
sailed for Italy. It was hoped that the sea air would restore 
William Seton’s health. He had contracted tuberculosis and 
the condition had grown worse with the loss of his fortune. 
The three arrived in Leghorn, Italy, in November and there 
stayed with their family friends, the Filicchis. In December 
of the same year William died at Pisa and was buried in 
Leghorn. It was during the young widow's stay with the 
Filicchi family that she had her first close contact with 
Catholicism which she later came to know and appreciate. 

On her return to New York in May of 1804, Mrs. Seton 
contemplated joining the Roman Catholic church despite 
the objections of her family and friends, especially those 
of her advisor and confidant, Dr. Henry Hobart, an Episcopal 
minister. Instrumental in her conversion was Jean Louis 
Lefebvre de Cheverus, first Bishop of Boston. She made her 
confession of faith to Father Matthew OBrien, pastor of the 
old Saint Peter's on Barclay Street, and was confirmed in 
New York City on May 25, 1806, by Archbishop John Carroll. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to support herself in 
New York, she prepared to move to Canada where she 
thought the feeling against Roman Catholics would not be 
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so strong. In August of 1807, however, Father William 
Dubourg, Superior of the Baltimore Sulpicians, invited her 
to the city to found a school for girls. The following June she 
left for Baltimore. 

Under the guidance of the Sulpician Fathers and the 
encouragement of Archbishop William Carroll, Mrs. Seton 
began her classes in her school near St. Mary’s Seminary on 
Paca Street. In the Spring of 1809, she and four companions 
formed a community which took the name Sisters of St. 
Joseph. She pronounced her vows before Bishop Carroll on 
March 25 of that year. The Bishop insisted that she accept a 
dispensation from complete poverty so that she might 
provide for her children. She was permitted to adopt a 
religious habit and was given the title ‘mother’. 

The following summer, the community moved to 
Emmitsburg, a village in northwestern Maryland, where on 
January 17, 1812, they adopted with some modifications the 
rules of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 
This group after 1812 came to be known as the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Joseph. During her first difficult years as 
superior of the small community, Carroll remained her 
supporter and mentor. Here she trained teachers and 
prepared textbooks. She also translated religious books 
from the French and wrote several spiritual treatises and 
hymns including “Jerusalem, My Happy Home.” In addition, 
she visited the poor and sick in the predominantly black 
neighborhood, converting many to the Catholic faith. It was 
here at Emmitsburg where the group established what 
would become St. Joseph’s College, a small four year liberal 
arts college for women. Mother Seton died January 4, 1821, 
at Emmitsburg. 

Her order would eventually conduct a nation-wide 
system of charitable and educational institutions, 
including the country’s first Roman Catholic orphanage, 
first Roman Catholic hospital, and its first maternity 
hospital. Mother Seton is generally considered the patroness 
of the parochial school system in the United States. In 1814 
she sent her sisters to open an orphanage in Philadelphia 
and in 1817 they established one in New York City. 

Mother Seton’s grandson, James Roosevelt Bayley, 
became first bishop of Newark, New Jersey, and eighth 
archbishop of Baltimore. Another grandson, Robert Seton, 
edited her writings. 

Mother Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton was given the title 
Venerable on December 18, 1959. As a result of Vatican 
approval of miracles attributed to her she was beatified by 
Pope John XXIII and termed blessed on March 17, 1963. Our 
Lady of the Rosary Church in Manhattan was rebuilt as 
her shrine. 

Mother Seton was declared a saint and canonized by Pope 
Paul VI on September 14, 1975. Among the evidences 
presented for her elevation to this title was Carl Kalin’s 
recovery from a rare brain disease while in St. Joseph's 
Hospital in Yonkers, New York. This was accepted by the 
Vatican as the final miracle required to justify sainthood. 

In connection with the canonization ceremonies, the 
Guild of Catholic Travelers sent a special pilgrimage to 
Rome. Remarkable was the inclusion of four women at the 
ceremonies. Mayor Beame declared a day in honor of the 
occassion and the Roman Catholic parochial schools of the 
new York Archdiocese closed to mark the celebration. New 
Jersey Governor Byrnes declared the day Saint Elizabeth 
Ann Seton Day. An unusual outdoor Mass held at Battery 
Park in New York City was attended by 2,000 people and 


similar observances were held elsewhere. Unfortunately 
the celebration in the city was marred by a vandal who 
painted the saint's statue at Our Lady of the Rosary Church 
with black paint. In addition, some 35,000 pilgrims visited 
her shrine at Emmitsburg and services were held the 
following week at St. Patrick’s Cathedral with 2,000 
worshippers present. 


Catalog of Medals 


NNC: National Numismatic Collection, Smithsonian Institution 
EA: Emmitsburg Archives 


1. Centennial of the Founding of the Daughters of Charity (1909) 
Silvered bronze, 26 mm, round with loop. 
Obv: Bust to right. 
Rev: ELIZABETH BAYLEY SETON/1775/1809 + 1817/1821/ 
GOD IS CHARITY 
EA _ This piece comes from the Mt. Hope Retreat Cornerstone 
in which were found newspapers dated July 11, 1911. 


2. Devotional medal {1959) 
Aluminum 16 mm, round with loop. 
Obv: VEN. ELIZABETH ANN SETON. Half length figure to left. 
Rev: TOUCHED RELIC 
EA 


3. Devotion medal (1959). Figure 1. 
Aluminum, 16 mm, round with loop. 
Obv: Bust to left. 
Rev: VENERABLE/ELIZABETH ANN/ITALY. Inscription in 
a quatrefoil. 
EA and NNC 


4. Beatification of Elizabeth Ann Seton, 1963. Figure 2. 

Cold in pinchbeck bronzed metal (bronze, silvered and gilt). 

51 mm, round, rim marking “800”. 

Obv: B. ELIZABETH A. SETON FUND/SORORUM A 
CARITATE IN AMERICA/SEPT. DAMIANO 
COLOMBO A FIGLI/MINA 

Rev: PRIMUS AMETICAE/SEPTENTRIONALIS FLOS/ 
SANCTITATIS/SEXTO DECIMO KALENDAS/APRILIS 
MCMIKXIII, Papal arms. 

Sculptor: Felice Mina. Engravers: The Medal School of 
Colombo e Figli. Manufacturer: Damiano Colombo & 
Figli S.P.A. Mintage: 1,000. 

EA and NNC 


5. Beatification of Elizabeth Ann Seton, 1963. 
Bronze, ? mm 
/ Obv: ELIZABETH ANN SETON, bust to left. 
Rev: CARITAS CHRISTI URGET NOS, coat of arms. 
Engraver: Carl C. Mose 


6. St. Josephs College Founders Award Medal, 1975 or later. 

Bronze, 38 mm, round with loop. 

Obv: SHRINE OF SAINT ELIZABETH ANN SETON 
FOUNDER 1809 Signature to right, M.E.A. SETON. All in 
wreath R BECK SC. 

Rev: FOUNDERS AWARD/HONORING THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF/ELIZABETH ANN SETON/PRESENTED TO/ 
MARY V. COLUMBUS/EMMITSBURG/MARYLAND/ 
1984 

Engraver: Rolf Beck 

EA 


7. St. John’s University Award, 1975 or later 
Cold, 50 x 38 mm, with loop. 
Obv: ST. ELIZABETH ANN SETON 1774-1821, bust to left. 
Rev: ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY/NEW YORK/MARY V. 
COLUMBUS/MARCH 25, 1982 
Designer: Rev. Laurence A. Lonergan, C.M. 
EA 





3. Devotional Medal. 








4. Beatification of Elizabeth Ann Seton medal. 
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9. Canonization of Elizabeth Ann Seton medal. 





13. Devotional Medal. 
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14. 
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16. 


. Canonization of Elizabeth Ann Seton, 1975 


Bronze, silvered, gilt, 41 mm, round. 

Obv: CANONIZATION OF ELIZABETH ANN/SETON 
SEPT. 14, 1975, half length figure to right. 

Rev: .. IN A HOUSE THAT WAS/SMALL BUT WITH/AMPLE 
SPACE FOR/CHARITY SHE SOWED A/SEED IN 
AMERICA/WHICH BY DIVINE/GRACE GREW INTO/ 

A LARGE TREE/POPE JOHN XXIII/f 

Engraver: Neila Kun. 

Manufacturer: The Franklin Mint 

EA (three pieces) 


Canonization of Elizabeth Ann Seton, 1975. Figure 3. 

Cold in pinchbeck plated metal, 60 mm, 86 mm., round 

Obv: F. MINA D. COLOMBO FIGLI, bust to left. 

Rev: Cross superimposed on a map of the United States. To the 
right, 1809 EMMITSBURG/1817 NEW YORK/1829 
CINCINNATI/1849 HALIFAX/1859 CONVENT STATION/ 
1870 GREENSBURG/SISTER OF CHARITY/ 
CANONIZATION/SEPTEMBER 14, 1975/ITALY 

Sculptor: Felica Mina. Engraver: The medal School of Damiano 
Colombo e Figli $.P.A. Manufacturer: Damiano Colombo 
& Figli S. P.A. Mintage: 1,000. 

EA and NNC 


Canonization of Elizabeth Ann Seton, 1975 

Bronze, 72 mm, 23 mm, with loop. 

Obv: SAINTE ELIZABETH ANN/SETON CANONISEE 
14.9.1975, in margin Rayed bust to left. 

Rev: A silhouette of the saint, overlooking the following: The 
Paca Street house at Baltimore, the Stone house at 
Emmitsburg, New York City, the White House, the 
Mortuary Chapel, all on a map of the United States. 

Engraver: William Schiffer 

Manufacturer: Paris Mint 

EA 


Canonization of Elizabeth Ann Seton, 1975 

Gold, Silver, Bronze 

Author has not seen this piece nor does he have details as to 
design. 

Engraver: Albino Manca. 

Manufacturer: Contemporary Commemorative Medals, Inc., 
NYC. 


Devotional medal, 1975 or later. 

Silver, gilt, 16 mm, round with loop. 

Obyv: SAINT ELIZABETH ANN SETON/COLOMBO, bust 
to left. 

Rev: TOUCHED RELIC, In center, a square piece of cloth on 
red background; under plastic. 

EA 


Devotional medal, (1975). Figure 4. 
Aluminum, 16 mm, round with loop. 
Obv: Bust to left. 

Rev: SAINT/ELIZABETH ANN/SETON/ITALY 
EA and NNC 


Devotional medal, (1975) 

Gilt, silvered, 16 mm, triangular with loop. 
Obv: DAMIANO COLOMBO & F, bust to left. 
Rev: SAINT ELIZABETH ANN SETON/ITALY 
EA 


Devotional medal, (1975) 

Aluminum, 16 mm, round with loop. 

Obv: Bust to left. 

Rev: SAINT ELIZABETH ANN/SETON/ITALY, in an octafoil. 
EA 


50th Anniversary of Seton High School, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1976, Gilt, round on cork base, ? mm. 
Obv: SETON HIGH BALTIMORE/1926-1976 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
EA 





ea 


17. Navy Medal, 1977. Figure 5. 


18. 


19. Mother E. Ann Seton Medal, no date. 


20. Book marker, no date. 
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Aluminum, bronze, silver, 31 mm, round with loop. 

Oby: ST. ELIZABETH ANN SETON, bust to right in an oval. 

Rev: STELLA MARIS, Anchor and four quadrants with Marine 
Corps, Navy, Naval Air, and Coast Guard symbols in 
each quadrant. 

Engraver: Barbara Hyde 

This piece was intended for distribution to Navy, Coast 

Guard, and Marine Personnel. 

Initial run: 25,000 aluminum, 600 bronze, 25 silver. The dies 

were donated to the Seton Shrine Center, Emmitsburg, 

Maryland. 

Manufacturer: Medallicraft, Inc., California. 


Saint Elizabeth Ann Seton/Award, 1980. 

Silvered, 31 mm, round with loop and ring, and blue and white 

ribbon with pin, pin on back. 

Obv: ST. ELIZABETH ANN SETON AWARD, bust to right. 

Rev: U.S. CATH. CONF.© 

Designer: George E. Labedz. 

Engraver: Ralph Cote 

Initial run: 500. 

Manufacturer: Wallace Company, Providence, Rhode Island 
The St. Elizabeth Ann Seton recognition was inaugurated in 

1980 to recognize the meritorious contributions of adults who 

serve Catholic youth through girls’ organizations. This 

medal affirms the work of those who help youth develop their 

spiritual lives within the context of girls’ organizations. It will 

ordinarily be received before the St. Anne Medal is earned, but 

is not a requirement for reception of the St. Anne Medal. 


EA 


Bronze, 110 x 50 mm, uniface. 

Obv: % length figure of Mother Seton, looking upwards, her 
left hand on the shoulder of a girl, her right hand on the 
shoulder of a boy, each holding and looking at a book. 

Rev: DAMIANO COLOMBO & F/MEILANO/CONIARIONI 
D’ARTE 

EA 


Brass. 
Obv: MADE IN ITALY, half length figure to left. 
EA 


Book marker, no date. 
Brass. 
Obv: ITALY, half length figure to left. 


EA 17. Navy Medal. 
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Recent Work by AI Charley, 
Clarion University, Clarion, PA 


This artist whose work was included in the 1985 F.I.D.E.M. 
Exposition in Stockholm, Sweden, speaks about “pushing the wax 
to create forms, some of which turn out to be medals, others are 
ideas for bronze doors!” 
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Cori Falk. Don Quixote Medal, No. I, cast bronze, ca. 
184 x 150mm. $600. 


Don Quixote Medals 
by Cori Falk 


These two medals were sculpted in 1984 and issued in bronze in 
1985 by Cori Falk. Both were created in response to a commission 
by Gale Research Company, a New York-Detroit based book 
publisher. Version II was issued by Gale Company for promotional 
use in an unlimited edition of hand colored hydrocal casts. 

The commission called for illustration of the famous windmill 
scene from Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Because the edition was to be 
created in hard casting plaster, thin projections were discouraged. 
It, therefore, was decided that version I was too delicate. The 
sturdier design elements of version II better met the technical 
requirements of the project with the added advantage of depicting 
Don Quixote at the most decisive moment of his attack on 
the enemy. 

“When I received the assignment to create a relief of Don 
Quixote I read the book for the first time and fell in love with 
Cervantes. I identified with Don Q’s obsession to save the world 
from evil. Also, as an artist, I am familiar with the magic spell of an 
ideal that makes one pursue a goal regardless of consequence. I 
believe all good artists have their windmills and their Dulcineas. I 
would wish, too, that each one also has a Sancho Panza because 
from time to time we all need a person who will listen to us no 
matter what we're saying, someone willing to help us collect 
ourselves together again after we have fallen from the saddle yet 
another time.” 

Cork Falk retains copyright to both versions of the medal which 
she casts in bronze with a brown-green patina, doing the bulk of the 
metal work herself. Each version is limited to an edition of 30. 
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Cori Falk. Don Quixote Medal, No. II, cast bronze, ca. 
184 x 150mm. $600. Both are available from artist, 117 W. 25th 
Street, New York, NY 10001. 


Merlin Szosz, 
City of Albany Tricentennial Medallion 


Obverse: In the center is the first seal of the city, a corporate 
device authorized by the charter. This particular design, comprised 
of the first three letters of Albany conjoined and crowned within an 
octagonal reserve, was in use from 1686 until 1752. The seal is 
flanked by the two retainers, a farmer with a sickle and an Indian 
with a bow and arrows, found on the Albany coat of arms. In this 
instance, the retainers are used as caryatids or supporters for the 
Romanesque arches which are derived from those at the entrance 
to Albany's City Hall, designed by Henry H. Richardson in the 
early 1880s. 

Reverse: The crest of the city arms, a Hudson River sloop of 18th 
century vintage, is at the center. It denotes the importance of the 
river over the centuries, and recalls a principal mode of 
transportation thereon. Flora and fauna within four lozenges, all 
typical of Albany, surround the sloop: a sturgeon, once known as 
“Albany Beef,” and described in an 1866 newspaper as, “the god that 
every stomach (in Albany] worshipped”; a beaver, Albany’s first 
important trade commodity; tulips, flower of the city and reminder 
of its early Dutch heritage; and wheat, symbolizing Albany's role as 
the “breadbasket” of the colonies. The quotation in 17th century 
Dutch, “een schoon ende vruchtbaer quartier,” is from Johannes de 
Laet’s New World (1609), and is based on remarks made by Henry 
Hudson in a now lost journal concerning his voyage to the present 
site of Albany. The quotation may be translated, “a beautiful and 
fruitful region.” 





Albany, New York Tricentennial Medal, struck bronze, silver 
or vermeil, 89mm. 





Geri Jimenez Gould and William L. Gould. Father Junipero 
Serra Medal, struck bronze, 51mm and struck gold or silver 
plated, 25mm. Available from the artists, Gould Studios, 1823 
Business Drive, Duarte, CA 91010. 





Geri Jimenez Gould. St. Ignatius de Loyola, clay model for 
medal, ca. 304mm. Copyright 1985, Loyola Marymount 
University. 


Geri and William Gould, Gould Studios, Duarte, CA 


“As professional medallists, my wife Geri and I are very excited 
about the newly formed AMSA. We have been self-employed since 
1972, and a large amount of our work has been medallic sculpture 
... all of our work is produced by Medallic Art Company, Danbury, 
Connecticut, although we also do commission work for others.” 
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Donald DeLue. Bursting the Bounds Medal, struck bronze, 


72mm. Society of Medalists, 111th Issue. Medallic Art Company, 


Danbury, CT 06810 


Donald DeLue, Sculptor 


I chose the theme, “Bursting the Bounds”, to symbolize mankind's 
eternal quest for ways to break through restraining limitations. In 
this medal the figure on both the obverse and the reverse is the 
same human being bursting out of the confining boundary of the 
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medal. I wanted this single figure to personify all of us breaking out 
of our own handicaps to freedom. This theme inspired me to try to 
transcend the conventional limitations of medallic sculpture, and 


to create an image that both literally and figuratively would break 
the boundaries of the medium. 





Liberty, cast, 83mm. 





F.I.D.E.M., cast, 64mm. 







Space Quest, 
cast, 54mm. 


Vincent and 
Theo, 
cast, 76mm. 





Leonardo, cast, 83mm. 


For availability, contact the artist: Alex Shagin, 1310 N. Gardner Ave. #6, Los Angeles, CA 90046. 


Taking a Stand 
by Alex Shagin 


Ten years ago, when I first introduced a freestanding medal 
dedicated to Isaac Newton, my fellow-participants at the all-Russia 
Medallic Sculpture Workshop ridiculed me. They said my medal, 
shaped like three slices of an apple, was “off the wall ... modernistic 
hocus-pocus” and made me drop such an idea. Instead, I decided to 
drop my Russian citizenship and hold onto the idea until I could 
get another chance to express myself in a free world. Today, I'm 
proud to see my ideas coming to fruition in the United States, 
where I've sold hundreds of free-standing medallic sculptures that 
defy the laws of gravity as well as the grave mediocrity of Soviet- 
ruled art. 

Each piece of my bronze sculpture is cast, engraved and patinated 
by my hand and is delivered with my certificate of authenticity — 
the only proof that nothing stands between artist and collector 
except the standing medal itself. These mini-monuments salute 
outstanding events and personalities in fine art, sports and modern 
history. Some of my medals commemorating man’s soaring spirit 


are depicted here, such as: Leonardo DaVinci whose vision set the 
stage for air flight despite the ridicule of his peers; Van Gogh, 
supported by his brother Theo, whose vision of art flew over the 
heads of their contemporaries; Space Quest, a tribute to that 
“minute of eternity” experienced by the American astronauts 
before their tragic deaths; Amadeus, showing Mozart 
overshadowing Salieri in the background to raise music to a 
heavenly sound. 

Liberty Enlightening the World captures the ethereal quality of 
the statue on both sides of the centennial medal; and the FIDEM 
medal, fashioned for the 1987 FIDEM Congress in Colorado Springs 
as a tribute to an artform that has survived and thrived for 
thousands of years despite those who sometimes have tried to 
suppress it. 

Let us hope that, ten years from now, we'll see medals lifted out of 
numismatists’ dusty drawers and museum cases and elevated to 
places of prominence on office desks, bookshelves and coffee tables 
to show that the greatest nation in the world appreciates the 
timeless value of this unique art form. 

My personal hope is that some of these medals will stand tall 
bearing the engravature of my work — “Opus Artum.” 
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PRESIDENT Alan Stahl BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Broadway at 155th St., New York, NY 10032 3 YEAR TERM 


VICE PRESIDENTS Eugene L. Daub 
1310 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, PA 19123 


D. Wayne Johnson 2 YEAR TERM 
P.O. Box 2207, Daub 
SECRETARY Maryvonne Rosse 
431 Buena Vista Road, New York, NY 10956 
TREASURER George Cuhaj 
P.O. Box 6021, Long Island City, NY 11106 1 YEAR TERM 
REPRESENTATIVE Gary Eriksen 
TO FIDEM 280 Mott Street, New York, NY 10012 


Domenico Facci 

248 W. 14th Street, New York, NY 10011 
Robert A. Weinman 

Cross River Road, R.R. 3, Bedford, NY 10506 
John Cook 

P.O. Box 181, Lemont, PA 16851 
Cory Gillilland 

National Numismatic Collections, Room #4000 

MAH, Smithsonian Institution 

Washington, DC 20560 
N. Neil Harris 

P.O. Box 951, Colorado Springs, CO 80901 
Beverly Mazze 

332 West 83rd St., New York, NY 10024 


The editors of Medallic Sculpture encourage submissions for publication. Manuscripts regarding the art of the medal 
are welcomed. All manuscript pages should be typed double spaced with one inch margins. In addition, artists are urged to 
send photographs of recent medallic work and a description or comments, if desired. Please include name of artist, title of 
work, date, method of production, dimensions and information regarding availability. Please send manuscripts and 
photographs to: Cory Gillilland, National Numismatic Collection, Room #4000 MAH, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 


DC 20560. Telephone 202/357-1800. 


Copies of Medallic Sculpture are available for $3.00 each from: 
Maryvonne Rosse, 431 Buena Vista Road, New York, NY 10956 


AMERICAN MEDALLIC SCULPTURE ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
PLEASE FILE. IN ALL THE SPACES 


O Here is my check for $25 for annual membership dues. 


PLEASE ENCLOSE 
A BUSINESS CARD 
IF YOU HAVE ONE 


O Here is my contribution of $___________ to further help AMSA reach its goals. AVAILABLE 
NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

Ss ft eee eee ener eee TT LIP: 

PHONE: daytime ( ee ee ee eee OY ae 


O Please check here if this is a new address. 


O Please check here if we may list your address in a membership directory. 


O Please check here if we may list your phone number in a membership directory. 


___ Artist ___ Sculptor __—Dealer __ Collector ther 


SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS 


YOUR 
CANCELLED 
CHECK IS 
YOUR RECEIPT 





Reproduce and send completed applications and remittance to: 
George Cuhaj, P.O. Box 6021, Long Island City, NY 11106 








AMERICAN MEDALLIC SCULPTURE ASSOCIATION 


